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also been preserved, written by Somerset to the King, ap-
parently after it had been agreed that his life should be spared,

of it with a foregone conclusion. The intention of the writer is evidently
to ask for the restitution of his property from the King himself, without
being obliged to obtain the intercession of anyone. The passage, "I will
say no further, neither in that which your Majesty doubted my aptness to
fall into; for my cause, nor my confidence is not in that distress as for to
use that means of intercession, nor of anything besides, but to remember
your Majesty that I am the workmanship of your hand, &c.," plainly bears
the meaning which I have assigned to it, as does the earlier sentence, " I
am in hope that my condition is not capable of so much more misery as
that I need to make myself a passage to you by such way of intercession."
The whole letter, I think, presupposses that Somerset's life had already
been granted him. He is now petitioning for the restoration of the whole
of his property. He distinctly declares.his innocence. " I fell," he says,
"rather for want of well-defending than by the violence or force of any
proofs : for I so far forsook myself and my cause, as that it may be a
question whether I was more condemned for that, or for the matter itself
which was the subject of this day's controversy." Another passage is very
curious : " Aspersions are taken away by your Majesty's letting me become
subject to the utmost power of the law, with the lives of so many of the
offenders. . . . Neither ever was there such aspersion (God knows), in
any possibility towards your Majesty, but amongst those who would create
those pretences to mislead your Majesty, and thereby make me miserable."
Does not this refute the idea that Somerset threatened James that he
would accuse him of having part in the murder of Overbury ? The idea
had first proceeded from the King himself, who wrote to More that he
could not hear a private message from the prisoner without making him-
self accessory to his crime. The aspersions just spoken of evidently refer
to James's fear lest he should be supposed to have had part in the crime.
Would Somerset have written thus, if he had ever threatened James with
accusing him of taking such a part ? Still, however, the difficulty remains
unsolved as to the real purport of Somerset's messages, which threw James
into such consternation. There is a slight hint in the letter which may,
perhaps, help us a little. "Nay, to some concerned in this business,
wherein I suffer, you have pardoned more unto than I desire, who (as it
is reported), if they had come to the test, had proved copper, and should
have drunk of the bitter cup as well as others." Does not this refer to the
Monsons? And if we put this together with whatever fact is at the
bottom of Weldon's distorted story about the trial of Sir T. Monson,
it makes it not altogether improbable that it was something connected
with the Spanish pensions wnich. Somexset threatened to blurt out at the
trial.